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the fashion of the preceding, and has been prepared by 
Dr. John Anderson, the Superintendent of the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta. It shows that though, so recently 
in actual operation these gardens have already made con¬ 
siderable progress, and are able to show a good series of 
the better-known Indian animals for the instruction and 
amusement of the Calcutta public. Amongst others we 
may notice the Indian Otter ( Lutra leptonyx) and the 
Isabelline Bear, as animals which have not yet reached 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London. Alto¬ 
gether there are 77 species of mammals in the collection, 
120 of birds, and 17 of reptiles. 

The “ Guide to the People’s Park ” shows that Madras 
does not intend to be left behind the sister-city of Calcutta, 
and that she too will have a zoological garden. As its name 
imports, this little work is more of the nature of a “ Guide ” 
than a Catalogue. It appears that Madras is indebted to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan for the People’s Park. Prior to 1859 the 
plot of ground which it now occupies formed “an im¬ 
mense swamp.” In that year the enlightened governor 
of the day first suggested, and subsequently put into 
execution, the conversion of it into a park of about 116 
English acres. (Ho .v glad would be the Council of the 
Zoological Society of London to have such an area at their 
disposal !) The collection of animals does not yet, it is 
true, appear to be very extensive ; but space, at any rate, 
does not fail them, and there is, at all events, plenty of 
roam for additions, which cannot be said of some of the 
sister institutions. 

We must now turn to ihe western henrsphere, and see 
what our Anglo-Saxon relatives on the other side of the 
Atlantic have done in the way of zoological gardens. In 
this matter, we must say, our usually energetic cousins 
seem to have moved a little slowly. Such vast and 
wealthy populations as those of New York and Phila¬ 
delphia might well have started zoological gardens for 
the instruction and amusement of their citizens years ago, 
and they would by this have been in possession of well- 
organised institutions. But although the subject has 
been mooted in both these cities for many years, it is 
only within these last few years, we believe, that anything 
very practical has been effected. 

The Zoological Garden of New York forms a part of 
the Central Park of that city, and the report now before 
us is addressed by Mr. W. A. Conklin, the director, to 
the Board of Commissioners of the Department of Public 
Parks of New York. It gives us an account of the affairs 
of the Zoological Garden during the year 1876, and not 
apparently a very satisfactory one—since a reduction of 
the sum usually appropriated (by the City of New York, 
we presume) to the Park was made that year, which 
rendered it impossible to keep up the Gardens on their 
usual footing. ‘ It was resolved “ not to receive any animal 
for exhibition in the menagerie unless the owner furnished 
the necessary food.” This measure and the diminution 
of the sum expended in new purchases seem' to have 
caused a sad decrease in the number of animals exhibited 
in 1876. In spite of this the number of visitors vyas larger 
than in any previous year, which, however, is accounted 
for by the concourse of visitors passing through New York 
to and from the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

While the Zoological Garden of New York is kept up 
out of public moneys that at Philadelphia is, like ours in 
London, the property of a private society, and appears to 
be in a much more flourishing condition. Here the “ Cen¬ 
tennial ” told still more largely on the number of visitors 
than at N ew York, raising them to a grand total of more than 
600,000 for the year ending April 30 last. The extra receipts 
from this source have not only enabled the society to make 
many important additions to its menagerie, but also ^ to 
spend a considerable sum in improvements and new build¬ 
ings. Amongst the latter we notice “a house for the 
accommodation of warm-climated (!) hay-eating animals” 
(qu. zebras and antelopes ?) now under construction at an 


estimated cost of 18,000 dollars, which will apparently 
exceed in dimensions even the new lion-house of the 
Zoological Society of London. This is pretty well for a 
society only now issuing its fifth annual report. It is 
evident that in zoological gardens, as in other scientific 
institutions, Philadelphia means to “ go-ahead ” of her 
more populous neighbour. 


NOTES 

We take the following from the Times The Royal Society 
medals for the present year have been awarded by the President and 
the Council as follows:—The Copley Medal to Prof. James Dwight 
Dana, for liis biological, geological, and mineralogical investiga¬ 
tions, carried on through half a century, and for the valuable works 
in which his conclusions and discoveries have been published. A 
Royal Medal to Mr. Frederick Augustus Abel, F.R.S., for his 
physico-chemical researches on gun-cotton and explosive agents. 
A Royal Medal to Prof. Oswald Heer, of Zurich, for his nume¬ 
rous researches and writings on the tertiary plants of Europe, of 
the North Atlantic, North Asia, and North America, and for his 
able generalisations respecting their affinities and their geological 
and climatic relations ; and the Davy Medal to Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen and Gustav Robert Kirchhoff, for their researches and 
discoveries in spectrum analysis. This is the first award of the 
Davy medal, which, as will be remembered, was founded by the 
proceeds of the sale of the service of silver plate bequeathed for 
the purpose by Sir Humphry Davy. The medals will be pre¬ 
sented at the Society's anniversary meeting on the 30th inst. 

A few days ago the French Minister of Public Instruction, by 
a decree which has not yet been published, appointed a Com¬ 
mission to deliberate with the members of the council of the 
Observatory of Paris, as to the improvements which are pos¬ 
sible in the organisation of the establishment without inter¬ 
fering with existing decrees. Among the commissioners are 
Dr. Janssen, Director of the Meudon Physical Observatory, M. 
Nerve Mangon, President of the Meteorological Society of 
France, and M. Marie Davy, the Director of the Montsouris 
Observatory. M. Yvon Villarceau and M. Loewy have been 
appointed as councillors. The first meeting of the Commission 
took place last Saturday, under the presidency of M. Dumesnil, 
one of the heads of the ministry, representing M. Brunet. M. 
Yvon Villarceau, the astronomer delegate, read a long and 
elaborate report on the improvements which it was considered 
desirable to make in the establishment. The Commission came 
to no decision, and the meeting adjourned to Saturday, Dec. I. 
Some of the members are desirous of separating the meteoro¬ 
logical department from the observatory, and either transfer it 
to Montsouris or establish a Meteorological Institute ; to accom¬ 
plish this long-desired change it would be necessary to suppress 
the decrees signed by M. Thiers, and approved by M. LSverrier. 
The intentions of the Government are not to alter radically the 
existing state of things, which works satisfactorily, but to im¬ 
prove it as far as possible. Public opinion is strongly in favour 
of the organisation consecrated by M. Leverrier’s administration. 

Two volumes of the French Transit of Venus Reports are now 
going through the prets, and will be distributed in a very few 
days. The first is a compie rendu of the mission in China, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Fieurian. The second is a procls verbal of the 
sittings of the Transit Commission, which was presided over by 
M. Dumas. It is known that M. Leverrier abstained from being 
present at its deliberations, the illustrious astronomer being one 
of the few opponents of the transit observation. He preferred 
the opposition of Mars or direct measurements as taken by 
Cornu in his experiments on the velocity of light. 

The French Government intends to send out an expedition to 
San Francisco in order to observe the next transit of Mercury, 
which will take place on May 6, 1878. 
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At the meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on Novem¬ 
ber 12, M. Faye presented the volume of the “ Connaissance des 
Temps” for 1879. This publication has reached, according to 
M. Faye, the highest degree of perfection desirable, and the new 
volume is marked by two important improvements both due to M, 
Loewy. The first consists in a new method which enables longi¬ 
tudes to be calculated according to occultations of stars by the 
moon, and that with such facility that sailors will make use of 
them with great benefit. The second improvement consists in 
tables which enables the latitude to be obtained by observation 
of the polar. 

The death of von Baer has made a foreign associateship 
in the Paris Academy of Sciences vacant, and MM. Bertrand, 
Fizeau, Becquerel pere, Claude Bernard, Dumas, and H. St. 
Claire Deville, have been appointed a commission to prepare a 
list of candidates for the vacant “ fauteuil.” 

A PRIZE of 1,000 marks (50/.) is offered through Dr. Her¬ 
mann J. Klein, of Cologne, for the best treatise on “The 
Development of Monistic Philosophy from Spinoza down to the 
Present Time.” The treatise must be written in the German lan¬ 
guage, and must contain a complete account of the relation of 
Spinoza to the Cartesian philosophy, a description of the progress 
and changes in the monistic theory brought about by Leibniz, 
Schopenhauer, Lazarus Geiger, and Ludwig Noire, and a clear 
definition of the differences between the materialistic and monistic 
theories. All details can be obtained fiom Dr. Klein, The 
term up to which treatises will be received is fixed for j uly 30, 

1878. 

By a recent will, M. Maujean has bequeathed to the French 
Institute the capital producing a sum of 1,200 francs, designed to 
form a biennial prize of 2,000 francs, to be awarded alternately by 
the Academie Francaise, and by the Academie des Sciences. To 
obtain it of the latter, it is necessary to have published the work 
which shall be pronounced the most useful to hygiene, con¬ 
sidered in all its branches. 

The Berlin Aquarium, suffered, on November 13, the loss of 
what was certainly, from a scientific and from a financial stand¬ 
point, the most valuable zoological specimen in Europe, viz., 
the famous gorilla Pongo, whose human-like form and playful 
antics became so familiar to Londoners during the past summer. 
The visit to England, and stay in its warm moist climate, was 
regarded as having had the best effect on Pongo’s health, when he 
returned to Berlin on September 21, and there was every pros¬ 
pect of the animal’s being able to live through his second northern 
winter. Five weeks later, a lessening of appetite and slight 
diarrhoea were observed, but were not regarded by the physician 
as of sufficient importance to prevent Pongo’s appearance in public. 
The consternation was great when a lew days later, the gorilla died 
suddenly, without any apparent increase of dangerous symptoms. 
The loss to the Berlin Aquarium is no small one, as it had lately 
refused an offer of 2,500/. for the animal, and, taken in connec¬ 
tion with the late deaths of their orang-outang and chimpanzee, 
will check somewhat the tendency to invest capital in anthro- 
poidal apes. Not less severe is the loss to the scientific public, 
for no animal of late years has so attracted the attention ot 
zoologists as Pongo, and theorists were looking forward with no 
slight degree of interest to the possibilities connected with his 
growth and education. After a dissection, which will probably 
reveal the cause of the sudden death, the skis will be handed 
over to the Berlin Anatomical Museum. 

We have received from Dr. Aguilar the annual volume of the 
Observatory of Madrid for the last year, 1876. It is a little 
late in the day, but we may call attention to the long and inter¬ 
esting article on geographical discovery with which the book 
terminates, seeing that that commences so early, ‘ ‘ 2400 (?) alios 
A. des J. C. Dispersion de las gentes despues del Deluvio, 
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Del caos consigniente a tan immensa catastrofe surgen a poeo 
tiempo los tres grandes reinos de Babilonia, Ninive y Egipto.” 

Already studied by two geologists, the Crimean peninsula 
has been recently visited by M. Ernest Favre, of Geneva. M. 
Hebert presented to the Paris Academy of Sciences, on Nov. 12, 
the results of this new examination, consisting of numerous 
sections on a very complete map, 

Hachette and Co. are about do publish an important 
work of reference in Chemistry containing such important 
matter as the coefficients of dilatation, the specific weight of 
vapours, refrigerating mixtures, numerical documents on quali¬ 
tative, quantitative, and spectral analysis, &c. We may state 
that the Smithsonian Institution are about to publish a similar 
work. 

There are now “on view” at the Westminster Aquarium 
four Laplanders—two men and two women—who have with 
them reindeer, dogs, an Arctic fox, a tent, sledges, and numerous 
articles of dress of home manufacture. They have been brought 
to England by Mr. Carl Bock, through the enterprise of Mr. 
Farini, so well known as the “ inventor” of Lulu’s “upward 
bound,” Zazel’s “ lightning flight,” and Maraz’s “eagle swoop.” 
Any entertainment announced by one whose greatest successes 
hitherto have been to puzzle the public as to “how it is done” 
will naturally be looked upon with the same kind of suspicion 
that was bestowed on the “Egyptians” in the recent Lord 
Mayor’s show. In some cases the public enjoys being puzzled, 
and this adds a zest to the enterprises of those who devise how 
to puzzle them. In the case of these Laplanders there does not 
appear to be the slightest ground for any suspicion as to genuine¬ 
ness. It will be recollected that Mr. Farini’s whale at the 
aquarium was genuine, and when th t post-mortem was held under 
the direction of Prof. Flower it was shown beyond doubt that it 
was not made of vulcanite and kept going by clock-work as was 
popularly supposed. We draw attention to the visit of these 
Laps because there is much of interest to be learnt from seeing 
them, and we do so with all the greater pleasure because the 
aquarium, looked at from a scientific point of view, has fallen 
from its high estate. We cannot pretend to make it a com-* 
plaint that it is in the evening practically a large music hall with 
a miscellaneous entertainment by comic performers and sword 
swallowers. The place cannot be kept open without money, 
and if the public will not pay to go to an aquarium pure and 
simple, the management must provide what the public will take 
to, or shut up the place. But what we fear is that the manage¬ 
ment has been too much neglecting that part of the public, the 
minority certainly, who do care for an aquarium. Occasionally, 
especially during the control of Mr. Carrington, the aquarium 
has been in good order and well-stocked. It is again getting 
very unsatisfactory, perhaps because Mr. Carrington is in Naples. 
We gladly mentioned such recent improvements as throwing 
several tanks*into one to make a place for large fish, and the 
removal of the seals to the whale tank, where their gambols in 
swimming can be better seen, and we have on several occasions 
recorded interesting arrivals, and if we could honestly do so we 
would gladly recommend the tanks generally as affording a good 
opportunity for studying the habits of the occupants. Though 
the Laps are not especially connected with aquarium objects the 
building affords a centrally located home for them. The per¬ 
formance, if it may be so called, through which they go, is an 
illustrationjof their quiet life, and happily there is no attempt to 
make it sensational. They show, among other things, how rein¬ 
deer sinew is worked into a continuous thread, a process of 
interest to those who have examined collections from bone caves 
containing implements which it is believed were used either with 
such threads or strips of reindeer hide. The size of some of the 
eyes of the bone needles is more suggestive of thread than strips. 
Their monotonous singing on the syllables wa wa zva, if not 
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beautiful, has an interest of its own as representing their secular 
music, especially when contrasted with their capability for singing 
Lutheran hymns. Rchaferius gives the translation of some of 
their love songs. Have these died out since his time ? Mr. 
Bock says they have no secular songs. We are glad to know 
that the Zoological Society has given a friendly hand to Mr. 
Farini in offering a temporary home to five of his reindeer 
in the gardens, Mr. Bock states that the place from which he 
brought the party is Kautokeino, N. 6g'l, E. 22^6, 

A report has recently been presented to the State Board of 
Health in Massachusetts by Dr. Nichols, regarding the health 
of people who work with sewing machines. From observations 
by the medical men engaged it is inferred that a healthy person of 
average strength who does not make a business of sewing with the 
machine, may work from three to four hours daily without much 
fatigue or perceptible injury to health. Among .work people, on 
the other hand, one frequently meets with disorders of digestion, 
due to sedentary life and bad ventilation, also pains id the 
muscles of the trunk and the lower limbs, because these latter 
are always in motion. There occur also congestions of the 
ventral organs, weakness, and in some rare cases neuralgias of the 
legs and spinal irritations. It is recommended to the proprietors 
of works in which the sewing machine is used, to have (1) a good 
ventilation ; (2) a shorter time for work, with periods of rest (3) 
another motor force than that of the feet, e,g., a steam engine. 

An Indo-Chinese Society has just been formed in Paris for 
promoting the study of Transgangetic India and developing the 
trade of France in that region. 

The Juvenile Christmas Lecture at the Society of Arts will be 
by Prof. Barff, on “ Coal and its Components.” 

The Moniteur Univsrsel publishes an article on the manufac¬ 
ture of types for printing with hardened glass (verre trempi). 
It appears that the new types have worked admirably on the 
improved revolving press for continuous paper. 

The death is announced of Mdlle. Henrietta Cerf, who was 
born in Jamaica in 1810, and died in Brussels on the 22nd ult. 
Mdlle. Cerf, who for some years resided near Dinant, communi¬ 
cated various articles on the botany of Kent and Belgium to the 
Phytologist. 

Prince Bismarck’s study at Varzin has been connected with 
the Foreign Office at Berlin by a telephonic apparatus. The 
demand for these instruments is said to be immense in Germany. 

A MONK of the monastery of Raigern, between Braun and 
Vienna, has completed a very curious mechanical work, a 
self-moving terrestrial globe, fourteen metres in diameter. A 
combination of wheels effects a revolution similar to that of the 
earth, and which lasts for three weeks. At the axis of the North 
Pole there are dials which indicate the days, months, &c.; above 
this axis is another smaller globe which shows the rotation of the 
earth around the sun. The large globe is set in motion by a 
dozen wheels. This ingenious mechanism has cost ten years’ 
labour, and has only been achieved after many experiments. A 
map drawn upon the globe shows geographical details, and 
includes the most recent discoveries, routes of steamers, railways, 
telegraphs, mountain-heights, depths of the sea, &c. 

We have received a reduced photo-electrotype facsimile, by 
Mr. G. E. Emery, of Lynn, Mass., of the map which accom¬ 
panied the narrative of the brothers Zeni, published at Venice in 
1558. The Zeni it will be remembered made a voyage to the 
Arctic regions in the fourteenth century, and one of the problems 
of geography is to identify the places mentioned in their narrative 
and map. This has already been ably attempted by Mr. Major, 
and while Mr. Lynn’s identifications agree in the main with those 
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of Mr. Major, there are some important differences. “ Icaria,” 
e.g,, which.Mr. Major makes out to be Kerry, Ireland, Mr. Lynn 
identifies with the Rockall Islands. The lost East Greenland 
Colony, the latter places on the east of Spitsbergen, apparently 
on Wiche Land, and most extraordinary of all, Crolandia, he 
maintains ; is the recently-discovered Franz-Josef Land. These 
two last identifications are Very daring, and geographers will 
look with interest for Mr. Emery’s reasons, which no doubt he 
will publish. 

Intelligence has reached the Royal Italian Geographical 
Society that the^Mavquis Antinori, heading the Italian, expedition 
of discovery in Africa, is dead. Chiarini, his fellow-traveller, is. 
a prisoner in Abyssinia. 

A second edition of Capt. Luigi Gatta’s Italian translation of 
Maury’s “Physical Geography of the Sea” has just been 
published at Rome,. It contains extensive and.valuable footnotes 
by the translator. Capt, Gatta is, we understand, engaged in a 
translation of Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology.” 

Dr. Harmand, who has been exploring in Cochin China, has 
arrived in France, bringing with him, we believe, results of much 
value. 

On October 18, the first pioneers of the International African 
Exploration Society, consisting of the two Belgian officers, 
Capts. Crespel and Cambier, and the naturalist, Dr. Maes, left 
Sou f hampton for Lake Tanganyika via Port Natal, on one of the 
vessels of the Union Mail Steamship Company. This Com¬ 
pany, with praiseworthy generosity, conveys the first party entirely 
free, and will make a deduction of twenty per cent, in the fares of 
all subsequently sent out by the society. The royal auspices under 
which the society enters upon irs field of activity have ensured to 
it support in a variety of directions. The Sultan of Zanzibar has 
promised to render the utmost assistance possible, and the com¬ 
mercial house of Roux de Fraissinet and Co., has instructed its 
widely-spread agencies on the east-coast to second the efforts of 
the exploring party. There seems to be no lack of funds in the 
treasury of the society. Among the late subscriptions are 3,000 
francs from the Hungarian African Society, while the collections 
in France amount already to 32,000 francs. Belgium, small as it 
is, contributed 300,000 francs outright in June last, while yearly 
subscriptions to the amount of 100,000 were given in addi¬ 
tion. There is every prospect that this magnificent united effort 
will succeed in solving some, at least, of the problems connected 
with the remaining terra incognita of equatorial Africa. 

We regret to record the untimely end of the well-known geolo¬ 
gist and African explorer, Dr. Erwin von Bary, whose recent 
explorations have frequently been referred to in our columns. 
Dr. v. Bary started in August, 1876, from Tripolis, on his 
journey into the interior of the Sahara, supported partly by the 
Karl Ritter Endowment Fund, and partly by the Berlin Afrikan- 
ische Gesellschaft. The aim of this expedition was to make a 
thorough study of these almost unknown regions, with especial 
reference to topographical and geological questions, more par¬ 
ticularly the age and formation of the great desert. The chief 
results of this first journey were the observations leading to the 
conclusion that the Sahara was not formerly the bed of an inland 
sea as hitherto supposed. The traveller returned from this very 
exhaustive and fatiguing tour to the Berber town of Chat to 
recruit his impaired energies, and prepare for a more, extended 
trip into the district of the Tirarej Hoggar, which has not as yet 
been visited by Europeans. Here he met the sad fate of so 
many African explorers, and died on October 2, from the effects 
of excessive exposure* and privation. Von Bary’s varied qualifi¬ 
cations and complete devotion to the cause for which he perished, 
had led to high expectations among his fellow German geologists, 
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and a general feeling of regret is felt over his early death, away 
from home and friends. The French geologist, M. Largeau, is 
at present endeavouring to penetrate into the Tuarej region from 
the north, and the interest previously centred on von Bary’s 
investigations will now gather about his efforts. 

In the spring of the present year we referred briefly to the 
attempt being made by Dr. J. M. Hildebrandt, under the 
auspices of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, to ascend the snow- 
covered summit of Mount Kenia. The question as to the per¬ 
manent snow covering of the two equatorial mountains, Kenia 
and Kilimandscharo, has been a subject of so much controversy 
a mong geographers, that the results of this expedition have been 
looked for with great interest. It is with regret that we learn 
from a communication of Dr. Hildebrandt’s, dated Suez, 
November 2, that he has been compelled to return, leaving the 
summit of Kenia still untrodden by the foot of a European. He 
left Mombassa on January 10 with forty attendants, and after 
two months cf exhaustive travel amidst hostile tribes, reached 
Kitui, in Ukamba. Here, in full sight of Kenia, he was com¬ 
pelled to pause and retrace his footsteps, his followers utterly 
refusing to venture among the maraud *jg tribes intervening 
between him and his journey’s goal, and he himself being only 
saved by the swift application of an antidote from death by 
poison given by the natives. On reaching Zanzibar the physicians 
declared his health impaired to such an extent that restoration 
could only be hoped for in a more temperate clime. Dr. Hilde¬ 
brandt has suffered unusually from the two invariable concomitants 
of the African explorer—sickness and the hostility of the abori¬ 
gines, his two expeditions from Zanzibar in the spring and 
autumn of 1875 being both shortened and hampered by these 
causes. 

Herr Schutt, a civil engineer, has been despatched by the 
German African Society to"St. Paul de Loanda to undertake an 
expedition through the region lately traversed so successfully by 
the hunter, Dr.; Pogge. 

One of the effects of the war in the east appears to be the 
discovery in out-of-the-way towns in Russia, of gems of unsur¬ 
passed size and beauty, which doubtless have been jealously 
hoarded by their possessors, and only brought to light in limes, 
like the present, of national necessity. Some of these gems have 
naturally found their way to this country ; perhaps the most 
remarkable are—an aquamarine, far superior to anything before 
seen in England, weighing over six ounces and a half, without 
the slightest blemish, and of a deep sea-green tint; also a topaz 
rivalling that purchased for the Grand Mogul at Goa for 
11,260/. These two remarkable gems were received from 
Moscow by Mr. Bryce M. Wright, Mineralogist, of Great 
Russell Street, the possessor of the unique suite of diamonds 
called the “Bryce Wright Diamonds,” valued at 21,000/. 

We are requested to state that in the abstract of Mr. Perkin’s 
paper read at the meeting of the Chemical Society on November 
1 the word “cumenyl” was, by a slip, written “cinnenyl” 
throughout the report. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Common Squirrel ( Sciurus vulgaris), 
European, presented by Mr. T. Massey, F.Z.S. ; a Greater 
Sulphur-Crested Cockatoo ( Cacatua galenta), from Australia, 
presented by Mr. F. ILablache ; a Radiated Tortoise ( Testudo 
radiata) trom Madagascar, presented by Mr. H. Harrison ; two 
Red-backed Squirrel Monkeys ( Saimaris aerstedi), two Black¬ 
handed Spider Monkeys {Aides melanochir), a Derbian Opossum 
{Didelpkys derbianus) from Central America, a Bonnet Monkey 
{Macacus radiatus) from India, a Rufous-vented Guan ( Penelope 
cristata) from Costa Rica, deposited; a Bay Antelope ( Cepha - 
lophtts dorsalis) from West Africa, received in exchange. 


THE LIBERTY OF SCIENCE IN THE MODERN 
STATE 1 

WHEN the honourable request was addressed to me by our 
' * committee to deliver a lecture to the meeting upon this 
occasion, I asked myself whether I should not treat of a 
special department of the latest development of science, in 
accordance with that point of view to which I drew attention 
originally', and of which you were reminded by Prof. Klebs 
only the other day. But I decided this time to give expression 
to a more general want, principally because it seems to me that 
the time has come when a certain explanation must take place 
between science as we represent it and work in it, and general 
life as a whole, and because in the special history of the conti¬ 
nental nations of Europe the moment is rapidly approaching 
when the mental fate of nations by decisions in the highest 
quarters may be determined perhaps fora long time to come. 

It is not for the first time, gentlemen, that upon the occasion 
of a meeting of this Association I have been able, as a warning, 
to point out almost dramatic events happening in our neigh¬ 
bouring state. On a former occasion I could draw atten¬ 
tion to occurrences which had just taken place beyond the 
Rhine, and which, however far they may apparently be removed 
from our task, yet concern the same contested domain after all, 
that namely upon which a decision must be made with regard to 
determining what position modern science is to occupy in the 
modern state. Let us be sincere—here we may perhaps be 
doubly so,—it is the question of ultramontanism and of ortho¬ 
doxy, which moves us continually. I may say that I look forward 
with real fear to the events which will happen among our 
neighbours in the course of the next years. We here, at this 
moment, may look round with a certain pride and we may observe 
the course of things with a certain calmness. But to-day, when 
we are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of this Association, it 
is certainly becoming to remember how great a change has taken 
place in Germany, and specially at Munich, since the days when 
Oken assembled German naturalists and physicians for the first 
time. 

I would only refer shortly to two facts ; they are well-known 
enough, but then they are also important enough to be mentioned 
again. The one is that when, in the year 1822, the handful of men 
who constituted the first meeting of the German Association of 
Naturalists met at Leipzig they thought it still so dangerous to 
hold a meeting of that description that it was really held in per¬ 
fect secrecy. The names of the Austrian members could indeed 
be published only thirty-nine years later, viz., in 1861. The 
second fact which strikes us when we remember Olcen is, 
that he, the valued and renowned teacher, the ornament of 
the Munich high school, died in exile in the same canton of 
Switzerland in which Ulrich von Hutten ended his life full of 
troubles and contests. Gentlemen, the bitter exile which 
oppressed the last years of Gken’s life, which caused his death 
far away from those scenes where he had sacrificed the best 
powers of his life, this exile will remain the signature of the time 
which we have gone through. And as long as there is a German 
Association of Naturalists, we shall thankfully remember that this 
man bore all the signs of a martyr until the time of his death, we 
shall point him out as one of those who with their blood conquered 
and obtained for us the liberty of science. 

Nowadays, gentlemen, it is easy to. speak of the liberty of 
science in Germany; now we are perfectly secure even here, 
where, only a few decades back, the fear was great that a new 
change of things might perhaps produce the extreme reverse, 
and we can in all calmness discuss the highest and most difficult 
problems of life and the hereafter. The addresses which were 
delivered at the first and second general meetings certainly prove 
sufficiently that Munich is now a place which can bear to hear 
the representatives of science in the most perfect liberty. I was 
not able to listen to all these addresses, but I have since read 
those of Professors Haeckel and Nageli, and I must say we 
cannot ask more than to be allowed to continue to discuss with 
such liberty. 

If it were only a question of rejoicing over this possession I 
should indeed not have claimtd your attention for that object. 
But, gentlemen, we have arrived at a point when it becomes 
necessary to investigate whether we may hope to retain securely 
for the future the possession which we actually enjoy. The fact 
that we are enabled to discuss, as we do to-day, is not a sufficient 

Address delivered at the Munich meeting of the German Association, 
by Prof. Rudolf Virchow, of Berlin. 
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